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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION 



C VERY year the Architectural League of New 
*~ York takes possession of the galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society in West Fifty-seventh 
Street and holds forth for a month with a collection 
of models, facades, photographs and ground-plans, 
sculptures, wall-paintings and objects for the deco- 
ration of buildings within and without that wins 
the attention of very wide circles of citizens. This 
year it has taken a leaf from the old exhibits made 
by the National Sculpture Society. Banks of flow- 
ers and a water-course decked and gaily enlivened 
the perspective of three galleries as seen from the 
entrance. The running water fell to a pool sur- 
rounded by growing plants in blossom and an un- 
usual quantity of sculpture was distributed over 
the gallery floors. The walls were given over to 
paintings rather than to the ground plans which 
bore the public; and the exhibit showed everywhere 
an unusual attention on the part of the committee 
on decoration to the distribution of the sculpture 
and the spacing of the pictures on the walls. 

That is why the thirty-second annual afforded 
an uncommonly attractive welcome to visitors, 
whose eyes were pleased by the clever grouping of 
the objects and the color effects of the exhibit as 
a whole. The standard set this year should be 
kept up in 1918. The Architectural League ex- 
hibit is a favorite in New York and should be 
looked forward to with pleasant anticipations. 

Among the most noteworthy buildings represent- 
ed are the Temple of the Scottish Rite at Washing- 
ton, D. C, designed by John Russell Pope, the 
Approach to Manhattan Bridge, New York, on the 
Manhattan side, designed by Carrere and Hastings, 
the Municipal Building in "colonial" style de- 
signed for Plainfield, N. J. by L. F. Peck and W. 
L. Bottomley; the proposed Colonnade at the end 
of the enlarged stadium at the College of the City 
of New York, designed by Arnold W. Brunner, 
the Art Museum of St. Louis by Cass Gilbert and 
the design for the projected home in New York 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters by 
McKim, Mead & White. City and country resi- 
dences were represented by designs of no small 
value, although nothing of an unusual sort ap- 
peared. Sculpture included the two seated statues 
of "Manhattan" and "Brooklyn" by Daniel C. 
French for the Brooklyn end of Manhattan Bridge 
across the East River, a memorial group, man and 
woman, by Robert Aitken, together with details 
from his monument to Elihu Burritt at New 
Britain, Conn., a nude "Diana" rather heavy in 
the legs modeled by Charles Louis Hinton; "Dying 
Melodies" and "Three Muses" groups by Isidore 
Konti, a fierce-looking portrait of General Ord for 
the Military Park at Vicksburg by Anton Schaaf, 



three standing figures by Hermon A. MacNeil and 
the statue of Edwin Booth won in competition by 
Edmond T, Quinn at the Players' Club, a thorough 
and convincing piece of work. John Gregory's 
decorative nude woman playing the Pan's pipes, 
for the studio garden of Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, is somewhat archaic in treatment; it deserves 
remark; also a procession of figures by Miss Evelyn 
Longman for the pedestal of a monument; it is 
fine in movement. 

The American Academy in Rome is represented 
by the work of scholarship-men in the designing 
of public buildings and church sanctuaries, also 
by groups of statuary by L. Friedlander in which 
one sees the influence of archaic Greek sculpture 
just as we do in the work of Manship and Edelman. 
E. A. Winter sends from Rome a decorative wall 
painting of the five wise and five foolish virgins. 
The Director of the Academy is Prof. Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter; Gorham P. Stevens is the director of 
the School of Fine Arts and Charles Upson Clark 
directs the School of Classical Studies; all these 
societies are now housed in the Villa Medicis. Art- 
ists who win a fellowship are expected to live in 
Rome for the better part of three years with an 
annual journey for the benefit of travel to break 
their stay in the Eternal City. It is at the Archi- 
tectural League that one hears from these Fellows. 
Other Fellows beside Friedlander who showed 
work this year were George Davidson and Allyn 
Cox, painters; Raymond N. Kennedy and Walter 
L. Ward, architects; and Carl P. Jennewein, 
sculptor. 

The League offers several prizes: A special of 
$300 — and the Henry 0. Avery of $50 for the work 
of architect, sculptor and painter in collaboration. 
It also gives medals of honor for architecture, 
sculpture and painting: the winners in 1916 were 
Cass Gilbert for the Woolworth Building, Miss 
Violet Oakley for decorations at the Pennsylvania 
Capitol in Harrisburg and Herbert Adams for his 
general work in sculpture. 

Not the least pleasing of the memories of the 
League show was the big decorative painting by 
Arthur Crisp — Pierrot carrying off Columbine on 
a huge white horse — and one recalls an iron door 
wrought by the hand of Samuel Yellin, together 
with a decorative iron parrot with a long tail — a 
kind of quetzal bird in wrought iron. Carefully 
modeled and rigged ships of various epochs added a 
picturesque and decorative note and the commercial 
side of the residence and home was not forgotten. 
The basement below the Vanderbilt gallery was 
fitted up with booths containing architectural pot- 
tery, furniture and other useful and yet ornate 
things. 



THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION 

An Apotheosis of Cleverness, Superficiality and the Common-place 

emy of Fine Arts to have been disappointing, while 
to such as love vaudeville and are bored by the 
serious and therefore adore the clever, the slap- 
dash and flip, the superficial and the common-place, 
even the sensational, however ephemeral — the show 
no doubt proved a source of amusement. 
The general impression conveyed by the exhibi- 



A S a few swallows do not make a Summer, so 
** a few good pictures do not make a great ex- 
hibition. Therefore the American public, hoping 
for the production by American artists of more 
masterpieces which will not only demand attention 
now, but are likely to endure, will have found the 
112th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
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tion to a serious mind was that there was much 
sincere effort by mediocre artists, many pictures 
but little fine art. The pictures as a whole reflected 
the mental vibration of the stygian ugliness abroad 
in the land, such environments for example as one 
views in looking from the car windows in traveling 
from New York to Philadelphia. The exceptions 
to the common-place and strident unbeautifulness 
that pervades the exhibition among the 650 works 
are too few to prevent the conclusion that, on the 
whole, the exhibition was not, to be taken seriously. 

This being a material age, material success brings 
the highest rewards. It must be so for some time 
to come. It may be said it was ever thus. But 
it is particularly so to-day. Hence material fields 
of activity allure most of the brainy men produced 
by the nation, and so it happens that there are few 
really strong men in the various fields of art. Most 
of those represented are of mediocre calibre and 
many of them are obsessed by a worship of merely 
clever workmanship, in which beauty of design, 
composition and spirit is sacrificed to novelty of 
conception and of execution. As long as this state 
of affairs lasts in our country it will be hopeless 
to expect many masterpieces or much more than 
the common-place in our exhibitions. 

To show how little some of our artists care for 
the higher interest of the public and even for their 
own future, let it be noted that many of them 
will not hesitate, when on the jury, to vote to 
admit works that are clearly degenerate, either 
aesthetically or morally. The works of the "hot 
stuff" coterie of New York were in evidence. True 
to their habits, their efforts are of the rabble, by 
the rabble and for the rabble. 

Having said this, let us refrain from attacking 
individual works and speak only of such as seem 
to appeal to a greater or less degree to the common- 
sense and the natural instincts for beauty ingrained 
in the public, either because they are well conceived 
or not badly composed or are above the average in 
execution and worthy of being purchased by the 
public. Among these works some are stronger than 
others, but we have not the space to analyze many 
of them. 

The following may be noted: "Temple at Little 
Agra" by Emma Lampert Cooper; "In New Eng- 
land" by Wilson Irvine; "Moonlight on the St. 
Lawrence" by Birge Harrison; "The Desert: Ari- 
zona" by Albert L. Groll; "Genevieve Walks" by 
Marie Danforth Page; "Jersey Sands" by Paul 
King; "The Pueblo of Wolpi: Arizona" by M. 
Sandor; "Waiting" by Arthur T. Spear; "Syrian 
Woman" by Marie Danforth Page; "After the 
Storm" by C. C. Curran; "Still Life" by Henry 
P. Rittenberg; "The Net: Alleghany" by Adam 
Emory Albright; "Beach at Bass Rocks" by Ruth 
A. Anderson; "Spring" by Joseph T. Pearson; 
"Portrait" by Lydia Field Emmet; "Morning" by 
Norwood MacGilvary; "Moonrise" by Horatio 
Walker; "The Boys" by Daniel Garber; "October" 
by Emil Carlsen; "The Path" by Willard L. Met- 
calf; "The Harbor" by Charles Morris Young; 
"Below Flows the River" by Gardner Symons; 
"November" by Allen D. Cochran; "The Trail" by 
Carl Rungius; "Clearing Mists" by W. Granville- 
Smith; "Sunday Morning" by W. L. Lathrop; "A 
Summer Fantasy" by Daniel Garber; "Portrait: 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson" by Leopold Seyffert; 



"The Model" by W. W. Churchill; "Girl with White 
Collar" by Giuseppe Trotta; "Nausikaa" by Ernest 
L. Major; "Mother and Child" by W. W. Gilchrist; 
"Road through Center of Bridge" by Edward W. 
Redfield. There were three works by John S. 
Sargent. As usual they are good — but not of his 
best. 

The strongest works in the exhibition are the 
following: "May Morning" by Robert H. Nisbet; 
"The Desert: Arizona" by Albert L. Groll; "Tradi- 
tion" by Kenyon Cox — the finest work in the whole 
show. The fine color-scheme of Mr. Cox's picture, 
which a little time will soften into a superb color 
symphony, contrasts strongly with the banal color 
combination of the work by its side. "Winter 
Morning" by Jonas Lie; "Between Tides, Cali- 
fornia" by William Ritschel; "On the Ways" by 
Leon Kroll; "Morning Light" by Morgan Colt; 
"K'ang-Hsi and Quinces" a still life by Dines Carl- 
sen; "Girl with a Hand Mirror" by W. W. Paxton; 
"Marion" by Ercole Cartotto; "The Little Canadi- 
an," a beautiful work by Douglas Volk; "The River 
in Winter" by E. W. Redfield; "The Turquoise 
Necklace" by Sergeant Kendall; "At the Burgo- 
master's" by Walter MacEwen; "The Writing 
Master" by Thomas Eakins — the finest portrait in 
the exhibition. "Woodland Silence" by John F. 
Carlsen, the finest landscape in the show. "Beside 
the River" and "Winter" by Jos. T. Pearson, Jr. — 
two very fine decorative pictures. "The Temple 
of Art, San Francisco" by Colin Campbell Cooper, 
a splendid color symphony. 

"A Mountain Courtship" by James R. Hopkins is a 
remarkably true figure painting, full of life and 
character expression — not the best "painting" but 
not badly painted. The expression in the young lov- 
er of that awkwardness which results from love-sick- 
ness is rendered with remarkable skill and shows a 
deep insight into human nature or reveals a personal 
experience that, although not rare, is seldom noted in 
art. Mr. Hopkins will go far if he remains simple, 
serious and true to the point of view — that the 
profound expression of some thought or idea is 
the main thing after an artist has be.ome a perfect 
craftsman; and if he never loses sight of that 
double ideal: consummate craftsmanship and con- 
summate expression. 

In sculpture these were noted: "Portrait Bust of 
Theo. N. Ely" by Albin Polasek; "Portrait" by Re- 
becca Riggs Crane; "Ballet Dancer" by Lucy Currier 
Richards; the sketch model of "Lincoln as a Law- 
yer" by Hermon A. MacNeil which can be made 
into a good statue. "The Flower of the Alps" by 
Attilio Piccirilli is a serious work and received 
the George D. Widener Medal. "Bust of Harvey 
M. Watts" by Aurelius Renzetti is clever; "Por- 
trait: Adam Tindel" by Giusepp6 Donato is good; 
"Fountain Figure" by Carl H. Gr„ppe is charming ; 
"Fawn and Panther Cub: Fountain Design" by 
Malvina Hoffman is good; "Nymph and Satyr" 
by Laura Gardin has force ; "Bust of Emil Carlsen" 
by Cartaino Scarpitta is clever; "Portrait of Mr. 
Romano" by Luigi Maraffi is clever; "Mother and 
Child" by Emilio Angela is charming. 

In his group "AlcmenS" Mahonri Young has 
wandered off to the Archaic. Is it to show Paul 
Manship that he also can do the trick of resurrect- 
ing the bygone? If so, why imitate an imitator 
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of the archaic, since "imitation is suicide" — by 
the abdication of one's own personality? A marble 
relief "Marie" by Charles Keck is beautifully 
carved; "Descending Night" by A. A. Weinman 



is a charming conception; finally, the bronze bust 
of Paul W. Bartlett by Charles Grafly is perhaps 
the cleverest piece of craftsmanship in sculpture in 
the exhibition. 



A SHOWING OF PASTEL AND AQUARELLE 



""THE American Water Color Society of New 
' York is no chicken ! Last year it could celebrate 
its jubilee for a half-century of endeavor more 
or less strenuous, more or less successful. At times 
it has held fast to the "legitimate," declared that 
pastel must not enter, and even the painting and 
body-color without washes must be checked if not 
reprobated. Of late years the annual exhibitions 
have been held in the annex of the National Arts 
Club, and that is the case now; for the fiftieth 
exhibition has just vacated the club's galleries to 
make room for a showing of etchings under the 
auspices of the Institute of Graphic Arts. Messrs. 
William S. Robinson and Edward Penfield respec- 
tively are its President and Secretary. 

Taken as a whole the recent exhibition was 
singularly even in grade, with only a few absolutely 
helpless pieces, such as one cannot conceive of 
being accepted by a jury however mediocre; but 
on the other hand no picture at all that could raise 
a spark of interest as a picture! To get any en- 
joyment one has to fall back upon the somewhat 
tepid theme of technique over which artists are 
able to grow abusive and critics hysterical. So 
a writer who has nothing to say can be praised 
for the glibness of his pen and the smart airs with 
which he says nothing. Most of the pictures at 
the jubilee exhibition of the Water Color Society 
were occupied with the uttering of platitudes, yet 
some of these excited a kindly feeling owing to 
their ingenuous helplessness. Is it owing to this 
lack of contents that so many of the artists fly for 
refuge to extravagant methods? 

Mr. Conway Peyton covers backgrounds and 
figures with wavy lines or rather builds up his 
whole picture of alternate white and colored wavy 
stripes that suggest the drops of water coursing 
down the window panes in a rainstorm. Mr. 
Maurice Prendergast produces effects of color- 
sketches for tapestry, samplers or other textiles 
woven or embroidered by hand, though he crowds 
his frame with figures in a way the embroiderer 
or weaver might not relish. Mr. Arthur Crisp 
invites comparison with Degas by a pretty little 
view of ballet dancers on the operatic stage. 
Others are bent on extravagant figures in strong 
color and line that come very close to caricature 
and belong to the art of the poster. There are 
demure and really sensitive little snow-clad land- 
scapes like those of Chauncy F. Ryder and the pale 
bit of starlit snow by Mr. Ernest Albert which 
sing a slender poetic note. Pleasant are the Span- 
ish types assembled by Mr. F. Luis Mora in his 
notes of travel and there is a delicate feeling in 
the snowscapes of Mr. Edward Dufner. A well 
dressed couple strolling on Fifth Avenue and a 
street in a foreign city showing antiquated archi- 
tecture, both by Mr. Childe Hassam, preserve the 
memory of his earlier style when he painted more 
in the vein of Whistler than he does now. Will S. 
Robinson, Roy Browne and Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 



Nicholls offer attractive landscapes and figures. 
The green waist of the handsome young lady by 
the last named is perhaps too abrupt; it cuts her 
figure in three. A snow-storm on the Grand Canal, 
Venice, by Miss Grace Fletcher has a certain in- 
terest of curiosity, although the hand is not very 
skilful. Mr. Jerome Myers hits it off with a little 
touzle-head of a child, one of the best of his at- 
tempts to reproduce types of New York's lower 
east side. Miss Jane Peterson uses strong colors 
and a broad brush to give the facts about docks and 
fishing craft and harbors in a somewhat knock- 
you-down fashion. Mr. Potthast uses the brilliant 
sun-umbrellas and gowns of loungers by the sea 
to form a bouquet of lively colors. Mr. Albert 
Sterner shows a golden-haired model seated in a 
studio leaning over to draw on a slipper. The only 
picture in the exhibition that rises above the leth- 
argic mean is an illustration by A. J. Kelly showing 
a comely young woman in a room nicely furnished, 
who is "staggering against the wall" after ap- 
proved theatrical style, doubtless owing to the 
contents of a letter which she "clutches" in her 
hand! She's a fine red-golden girl, too, and plainly 
deserves the most flattering and satisfactory of 
epistles — whether from "him who loves her" but 
is now alienated, or from the smooth villain who 
perchance has written to say that "he holds her, 
ha, ha, in his power." 

Any one of the above-mentioned pictures would 
have deserved the prize of two hundred dollars 
bestowed annually by Mr. A. M. Hudnut better 
than the "Snowy Roofs" by Mr. Sidney Dale Shaw 
which received it at the hands of a mixed jury of 
men and women, said to have been writers for the 
daily press. It is a dull picture coarsely painted, 
without sense of composition, perspective, values 
or tonal quality. The sky comes forward and falls 
over the ugly roofs like a blanket that is not even 
wet. One is used to the foolishness of New York 
juries of award; but in this case it seems to have 
reached the depth of imbecility. If it be true that 
Mr. Hudnut has refused to make his offer good, one 
cannot, indeed, support his position or applaud the 
refusal, but one can feel a sympathy with him as 
the victim of people who must have a passion for 
the ugly and the inept. 

There seems to be no adequate excuse for the 
very low standard of art these water-color exhibi- 
tions offer, the lack of such alert, vivid sketches 
and pictures as the charming media, pastel and 
aquarelle, naturally suggest to persons artistic. 
"There is a reason" of course, and one, if not the 
chief reason is this: there is no officer or member 
who has the taste or will sacrifice the time to go 
a-hunting for the best work in the land — with 
power to select over the heads of the jury. It is 
folly for an exhibiting society to sit tight and ex- 
pect artists worth their salt to come with their 
pictures and submit them to the majority of a jury 
composed for the most part of mediocre minds. 



